CHAPTER SIX 
HELLHOUNDS 


The scriptures have said, “The things that have been done in the 
dark will be known on the house tops.” 


—Fanny Lou Hamer 


SAM HOSE ASPIRED to be something more than a black laborer in rural 
Georgia. He learned to read and write, and he impressed people as a 
bright and able person. Needing to support a nearly invalid mother 
and a mentally retarded brother, he would have little time to pursue 
a formal education. He set out for Atlanta in 1898, but settled for a 
job in nearby Coweta County, where he worked for a planter, Alfred 
Cranford. Early in April 1899, he asked his employer for an advance 
in pay (some reported he had tried to collect wages already owed 
him) and for permission to visit his ill mother. The planter refused, 
precipitating a harsh exchange of words. On the following day, 
while Hose chopped wood, Cranford resumed the argument, this 
time drawing his pistol and threatening to kill Hose. In self-defense, 
Hose flung the ax, striking Cranford in the head and killing him 
instantly. A frightened Hose fled to his mother’s cabin. 


Within two days, newspapers reported an altogether different 
version. Cranford had been eating dinner when Hose—“a monster in 
human form”—sneaked up on him and buried the ax in his skull, at 
the same time kicking him repeatedly in the head. After pillaging 
the house, he dragged Mrs. Cranford into the room where her 
husband lay dying. “Within arm’s reach of where the brains were 


oozing out of her husband’s head,” Hose was said to have raped 
Mrs. Cranford repeatedly. The newspapers also dutifully reported 
that Hose suffered from syphilis, for which his employer was having 
him treated. Before leaving the house, Hose is alleged to have said, 
“Now I am through with my work, let them kill me if they can.” 


If versions of Cranford’s death varied, the story of Sam Hose’s fate 
did not. Some two thousand men and women witnessed it on 
Sunday afternoon, April 23, 1899, near Newman, Georgia, some of 
them arriving from Atlanta on a special excursion train. After 
stripping Hose of his clothes and chaining him to a tree, the self- 
appointed executioners stacked kerosene-soaked wood high around 
him. Before saturating Hose with oil and applying the torch, they 
cut off his ears, fingers, and genitals, and skinned his face. While 
some in the crowd plunged knives into the victim’s flesh, others 
watched “with unfeigning satisfaction” (as one reporter noted) the 
contortions of Sam Hose’s body as the flames rose, distorting his 
features, causing his eyes to bulge out of their sockets, and 
rupturing his veins. When in Hose’s agony he almost managed to 
unloosen his bonds, the executioners quenched the flames, retied 
him, and applied more oil to the body before relighting the fire. 
“Such suffering,” reported one newspaper, “has seldom been 
witnessed.” The only sounds that came from the victim’s lips, even 
as his blood sizzled in the fire, were “Oh, my God! Oh, Jesus.” 
Before Hose’s body had even cooled, his heart and liver were 
removed and cut into several pieces and his bones were crushed into 
small particles. The crowd fought over these souvenirs, and the 
“more fortunate possessors” made some handsome profits on the 
sales. (Small pieces of bones went for 25 cents, a piece of the liver 
“crisply cooked” sold for 10 cents.) Shortly after the lynching, one 
of the participants reportedly left for the state capitol, hoping to 
deliver to the governor of Georgia a slice of Sam Hose’s heart. 


No member of this crowd wore a mask, nor did anyone attempt to 
conceal the names of the perpetrators. Reporters noted the active 
participation of some of the region’s most prominent citizens in the 
execution. The next morning, some smoldering ashes and a 


blackened stake were all that remained. Cranford’s wife had been 
too ill to attend or to identify Hose as the rapist but, as the press 
reported, her mother provided a positive identification, although 
she had not witnessed the crime. That more than satisfied the 
crowd. On the trunk of a tree near the scene, a placard read: “We 
Must Protect Our Southern Women.” 


Some southern women rejected such protection. Priding herself on 
being a native Georgian and a Daughter of the Confederacy, Mrs. P. 
H. Mell, in a letter to the Atlanta Constitution, told of her horror and 
shame over the savage lynching of Sam Hose and the need for 
southern women to protest the “unparalleled brutality” committed 
in their name. Few, however, rallied to her cause, and some 
expressed shock and bewilderment at her apostasy and ingratitude. 
“My God how she has degenerated,” one Georgian wrote Rebecca 
Felton, enclosing a clipping of Mrs. Mell’s protest. Still another 
Georgian, in relating the crimes committed by Hose, embroidered 
even the distorted facts, claiming that the “creature” raped Mrs. 
Cranford, then “stripped her person of every thread and vestige of 
clothing,” and then raped her “twice more and again!” He seemed 
appalled by the way in which the “outside world” had questioned 
the lynching. Had Hose possessed ten thousand lives, he wrote, 
every one of them should have been erased by “the most savage 
modes” available. The woman to whom he addressed his letter, 
Rebecca Felton, shared his outrage and made the obligatory 
observation: “The premeditated outrage on Mrs. Cranford was 
infinitely more intolerable than the murder of her husband.” As for 
Hose, Felton claimed any “true-hearted husband or father” would 
have happily dispatched the “beast,” with no more concern than if 
he were shooting down a mad dog; indeed, “[t]he dog is more 
worthy of sympathy.” 


The leading newspaper in Atlanta asked only that the crowd be 
judged by the facts of the case. “The people of Georgia are orderly 
and conservative, the descendants of ancestors who have been 
trained in America for 150 years. They are a people intensely 
religious, homeloving and just. There is among them no foreign or 


lawless element.” The newspaper then provided the details of Hose’s 
alleged offenses—the murder of “an unassuming, industrious and 
hard working farmer” and the rape of his wife, “swimming in her 
husband’s warm blood” while “the black beast” performed his deed. 
“Keep the facts in mind,” the newspaper urged its readers. “When 
the picture is printed of the ravisher in flames, go back and view 
that darker picture of Mrs. Cranford outraged in the blood of her 
murdered husband.” 


In visiting their retribution on Sam Hose, whites in this region 
around Palmetto were acting out their frustration and anger over a 
series of incendiary and costly fires the previous month. Holding 
“outlawed negroes” responsible for these acts, authorities had 
arrested nine men on arson charges (described by a black newspaper 
as “intelligent, hard working men”). The night of the arrests a 
masked mob rode into town, lined up the nine suspects, tied them 
together with ropes, and shot them, killing four (perhaps five). The 
murder of Cranford a month later fed the same passions and 
hysteria, and Hose was not the only victim. A reign of terror ensued, 
in which whites burned down a black church (said to be a 
“rendezvous for lawless negroes”), forced hundreds of blacks to 
leave the area, and tortured and lynched a popular black preacher, 
Lige Strickland, said to have been complicitous in Cranford’s 
murder. The mob also lynched Albert Sewell for allegedly 
threatening vengeance for the murdered blacks; the Richmond Planet 
thought he had been lynched because he “talked too much.” 


The governor of Georgia, Allen D. Candler, called Sam Hose’s 
deeds “the most diabolical in the annals of crime,” and he 
immediately made the connection between Hose and the “Palmetto 
incendiaries,” placing principal blame on the “younger generation” 
of blacks who had never known slavery and on older blacks who 
misled them. He denounced the entire black community for not 
having assisted in the apprehension of Hose. “The negroes of that 
community lost the best opportunity they will ever have to elevate 
themselves in the estimation of their neighbors.” He found it 
“deplorable” that while “scores of intelligent negroes, leaders of 


their race” had protested the lynching of Hose, none of them had 
alluded to “the diabolical crime” that had provoked the lynchers. “I 
do not believe these men sympathized with Holt [Hose] or the 
Palmetto incendiaries, but they are blinded by race prejudice, and 
can see but one side of the question.” 


In a subsequent investigation, conducted by a white detective, 
Cranford’s wife revealed that Hose had come to the house to pick up 
his wages and the two men had quarreled. When her husband went 
for his revolver, Hose in self-defense had picked up and hurled the 
ax, which killed Cranford instantly. Hose then fled the scene. He 
never entered the house, she told the detective, nor did he assault 
her. Still another investigation, conducted by Ida B. Wells, reached 
the same conclusions. The results of the investigation were of no 
apparent interest to the white press or presumably to the white 
public. 


Sam Hose ... Lige Strickland ... Mary Turner ... Luther Holbert 
and his wife ... Lee Walker ... Henry Sykes ... Fredand Jane 
Sullivan ... Daniel Barber and his family. All met their deaths in 
much the same way, as did nearly three thousand black Southerners 
between 1890 and World War I, with only slight variations in the 
rituals performed and in the hymns that were sung. 
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A UNITARIAN MINISTER in New York, John H. Holmes, opened his mail one 
day to find a postcard depicting a crowd in Alabama posing for a 
photographer next to the body of a black man dangling by a rope—a 
not uncommon way to memorialize a lynching. Responding to the 
minister’s recent condemnation of lynching, the person who sent the 
card wrote, “This is the way we do them down here. The last 
lynching has not been put on card yet. Will put you on our regular 
mailing list. Expect one a month on the average.” 


Between 1890 and 1917, to enforce deference and submission to 
whites, some two to three black Southerners were hanged, burned at 
the stake, or quietly murdered every week. That estimate is 
conservative. In the 1890s, lynchings claimed some 139 lives each 
year, 75 percent of them black; the numbers declined in the next 
decade, but the percentage of black victims rose to 90 percent. As 
many if not more blacks were victims of legal lynchings (quick trials 
and executions) and private white violence and “nigger hunts,” 
murdered by a variety of means in isolated rural sections and 
dumped into rivers or creeks. The victims tended to be sons or 
daughters of former slaves, those said by whites to have been born 
into the false teachings of Reconstruction, who had not yet learned 
the rituals of deference and submission. 


Even an accurate body count of black lynching victims could not 
possibly reveal how hate and fear transformed ordinary white men 
and women into mindless murderers and sadistic torturers, or the 
savagery that, with increasing regularity, characterized assaults on 
black men and women in the name of restraining their savagery and 
depravity. Nothing so dramatically or forcefully underscored the 
cheapness of black life in the South. The way one _ black 
Mississippian recalled white violence in the 1930s applied as 
accurately, and even more pervasively, to the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. “Back in those days, to kill a Negro wasn’t 
nothing. It was like killing a chicken or killing a snake. The whites 
would say, ‘Niggers jest supposed to die, ain’t no damn good 
anyway—so jest go on an’ kill ’em.’ ” Whatever their value as 
laborers, black people were clearly expendable and replaceable. “In 
those days it was ‘Kill a mule, buy another. Kill a nigger, hire 
another,’ ” a black Southerner remembered. “They had to have a 
license to kill anything but a nigger. We was always in season.” 


The cheapness of black life reflected in turn the degree to which 
so many whites by the early twentieth century had come to think of 
black men and women as inherently and permanently inferior, as 
less than human, as little more than animals. “[W]e Southern people 
dont care to equal ourselves with animals,” a white Floridian told a 


northern critic. “The people of the South dont think any more of 
killing the black fellows than you would think of killing a 
flea ... and if I was to live 1,000 years that would be my opinion 
and every other Southern man.” A former governor of Georgia, 
William J. Northen, after canvassing his state in the interest of law 
and order, found the same disregard for black life. “I was amazed to 
find scores and hundreds of men who believed the Negro to be a 
brute, without responsibility to God, and his slaughter nothing more 
than the killing of a dog.” 


Lynching was hardly a new phenomenon. For many decades it 
had served as a means of extralegal justice in the West, and most of 
the victims had been white. But in the 1890s, lynching and sadistic 
torture rapidly became exclusive public rituals of the South, with 
black men and women as the principal victims. During slavery, 
blacks had been exposed to violence on the plantations and farms 
where they worked and from the patrollers if they ventured off 
those plantations. The financial investment each slave represented 
had operated to some degree as a protective shield for blacks 
accused of crimes, but in the event of an insurrection—real or 
imagined—whites had used murder, decapitation, burning, and 
lynching to punish suspected rebels and impress on all blacks the 
dangers of resistance. 


The quality of the violence meted out to blacks after 
emancipation and during Reconstruction, including mob executions 
designed to emphasize the limits of black freedom, anticipated to a 
considerable degree the wave of murder and terrorism that would 
sweep across the South two decades later and become by the turn of 
the century one of its unmistakable trademarks. “There was another 
colored man linched,” a South Carolinian noted in his diary on 
September 28, 1893, “they say for having murdered a white man. I 
tell of these linchings so that if this diary ever comes to light in after 
years one may see the brutal and unsettled state of the south. One 
notices that a white man is never linched no matter how cruel he is, 
and that those who take part in the linchings are never arrested.” 


What was strikingly new and different in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries was the sadism and exhibitionism that 
characterized white violence. The ordinary modes of execution and 
punishment were deemed insufficient; they no longer satisfied the 
emotional appetite of the crowd. To kill the victim was not enough; 
the execution needed to be turned into a public ritual, a collective 
experience, and the victim needed to be subjected to extraordinary 
torture and mutilation. What had been in the past a usually rapid 
dispatch of the victim now became part of a voyeuristic spectacle 
prolonged as long as possible (once for seven hours) for the benefit 
of the crowd. Nor were whites content after the victim had died; in 
some instances, they continued to pump bullets into the body, after 
which they carved it up with knives or burned it to a crisp, or they 
might permit the body to dangle by the rope for the next several 
days as a warning to the black community. 


The story of a lynching, then, is more than the simple fact of a 
black man or woman hanged by the neck. It is the story of slow, 
methodical, sadistic, often highly inventive forms of torture and 
mutilation. If executed by fire, it is the red-hot poker applied to the 
eyes and genitals and the stench of burning flesh as the body slowly 
roasts over the flames and the blood sizzles in the heat. If executed 
by hanging, it is the convulsive movement of the limbs. Whether by 
fire or rope, it is the dismemberment and distribution of severed 
bodily parts as favors and souvenirs to participants and the crowd: 
teeth, ears, toes, fingers, nails, kneecaps, bits of charred skin and 
bones. Such human trophies might reappear as watch fobs or be 
displayed conspicuously for public viewing. The severed knuckles of 
Sam Hose, for example, would be prominently displayed in the 
window of a grocery store in Atlanta. A woman in the Mississippi 
Delta helping to treat an injured lumberjack was shocked when the 
“strong odor” from his pocket turned out to be a black man’s finger. 
He had participated in a recent lynching and had cut off the finger 
as a souvenir. “Women and children have got to be protected,” he 
explained. “We treat niggers all right down here as long as they stay 


in their place, but when they commit the crime that one did, they 
have to be sent out of the world the quickest way.” 


Newspaper reporters dutifully reported lynchings and burnings 
under such lurid headlines as “Colored Man Roasted Alive,” 
describing in graphic detail the agony and death of the victim and 
devising a vocabulary that would befit the occasion. The public 
burning of a Negro would soon be known as a “Negro Barbecue,” 
reinforcing the perception of blacks as less than human. 
Photographers were often on hand to capture the execution, the 
carnival-like atmosphere, and the expectant mood of the crowd, as 
in the lynching of Thomas Brooks in Fayette County, Tennessee, in 
1915: 


Hundreds of kodaks clicked all morning at the scene of the lynching. People 
in automobiles and carriages came from miles around to view the corpse 
dangling from the end of a rope.... Picture card photographers installed a 
portable printing plant at the bridge and reaped a harvest in selling 
postcards showing a photograph of the lynched Negro. Women and children 
were there by the score. At a number of country schools the day’s routine 
was delayed until boy and girl pupils could get back from viewing the 
lynched man. 


During a lynching at Durant, Oklahoma, in 1911, the exuberant 
and proud lynchers bound their victim to some planks and posed 
around him while photographers recorded the scene. A_ black 
newspaper in Topeka, Kansas, in printing the photograph, wanted 
every black newspaper to do likewise so that “the world may see 
and know what semi-barbarous America is doing.” Many 
photographs of lynchings and burnings (such as the burning of Sam 
Hose) would reappear as popular picture postcards and trade cards 
to commemorate the event. In Sabine County, Texas, Harkrider Drug 
Company published a postcard depicting the lynching of five blacks 
on June 15, 1908. Under the graphic photograph of the blacks 
dangling from a tree appeared a poetic caption and warning: 


THE DOGWOOD TREE 


This is only the branch of a Dogwood tree; 
An emblem of WHITE SUPREMACY. 
A lesson once taught in the Pioneer’s school, 
That this is a land of WHITE MAN’S RULE. 
The Red Man once in an early day, 
Was told by the Whites to mend his way. 


The negro, now, by eternal grace, 
Must learn to stay in the negro’s place. 
In the Sunny South, the Land of the Free, 
Let the WHITE SUPREME forever be 
Let this a warning to all negroes be, 
Or theyll suffer the fate of the DOGWOOD TREE. 


The mob “execution” of a black man, woman, or family was not 
only a public spectacle but also public theater, often a festive affair, 
a participatory ritual of torture and death that many whites 
preferred to witness rather than read about. Newspapers on a 
number of occasions announced in advance the time and place of a 
lynching with such colorful headlines as “Negro Jerky and Sullen as 
Burning Hour Nears.” Special “excursion” trains transported 
spectators to the scene, employers sometimes released their workers 
to attend, parents sent notes to school asking teachers to excuse 
their children for the event, and entire families attended, the 
children hoisted on their parents’ shoulders to miss none of the 
action and accompanying festivities. Little separated mob lynchings 
from public executions, neither the rapidity of the “justice” rendered 
nor the festive mood that often prevailed. “Some ladies were 
present,” a local newspaper said of one such execution attended by 
three thousand people from all parts of Rankin County, Mississippi, 
in 1909. “A few were nursing infants who tugged at the mother’s 
breasts, while the mother kept her eyes on the gallows. She didn’t 
want to lose any part of the program she had come miles to see, and 
to tell to the neighbors at home.” 


The execution spectacles witnessed by whites would be stamped 
on the character of the community in a variety of ways. An Alabama 
black woman working for a white family described the way in 
which lynching had entered the popular consciousness, affecting 
young and old alike: “I have seen very small white children hang 
their black dolls. It is not the child’s fault, he is simply an apt 
pupil.” Returning from a lynching, a nine-year-old white youth 
remained unsatisfied. “I have seen a man hanged,” he told his 
mother; “now I wish I could see one burned.” Under the headline 
“Play of Lynching” and the subheadline “The Leaven Works Among 
Our Children,” a Raleigh newspaper carried the story of Jack 
McClay, an eleven-year-old white youth who suggested to his 
companions, all of them white, that they play “lynching” (a game 
more commonly dubbed “Salisbury”). Securing a piece of rope, he 
looped it around the neck of one of his playmates, tied the loose end 
to a nail driven into a wall, and left him hanging with only his toes 
touching the floor. The injuries he sustained in this mock lynching 
were slight, but the boy’s parents took the matter to court. The 
judge found Jack McClay guilty and fined him. The defendant’s 
mother “was excited and showed some feeling” when she refused to 
chastise her son. 


The brutalities meted out in these years often exceeded the most 
vivid of imaginations. After learning of the lynching of her husband, 
Mary Turner—in her eighth month of pregnancy—vowed to find 
those responsible, swear out warrants against them, and have them 
punished in the courts. For making such a threat, a mob of several 
hundred men and women determined to “teach her a lesson.” After 
tying her ankles together, they hung her from a tree, head 
downward. Dousing her clothes with gasoline, they burned them 
from her body. While she was still alive, someone used a knife 
ordinarily reserved for splitting hogs to cut open the woman’s 
abdomen. The infant fell prematurely from her womb to the ground 
and cried briefly, whereupon a member of this Valdosta, Georgia, 
mob crushed the baby’s head beneath his heel. Hundreds of bullets 
were then fired into Mary Turner’s body, completing the work of the 


mob. The Associated Press, in its notice of the affair, observed that 
Mary Turner had made “unwise remarks” about the execution of her 
husband, “and the people, in their indignant mood, took exceptions 
to her remarks, as well as her attitude.” In the aftermath of the 
mob’s action, a black Georgian could only ask, “Where are the grand 
juries? Where are the petit juries? Where are the sheriffs? Where is 
public opinion?” But he no doubt knew the answers, as did the 
Toussaint L’Overture Branch of the Red Cross, a black women’s 
organization in Savannah, when it met to record how black women 
in Georgia were “discouraged and crushed by a spirit of humiliation 
and dread.” 


Apprehended for allegedly killing his white employer, Luther 
Holbert and his wife found themselves subjected to mob justice in 
Doddsville, Mississippi, in 1904. Some one thousand people stood 
and watched as the self-appointed executioners went about their 
business, engaging in the increasingly familiar ritual of torture, 
mutilation, and murder. A reporter for the Vicksburg Evening Post 
described the execution of the Holberts: 


When the two Negroes were captured, they were tied to trees and while the 
funeral pyres were being prepared they were forced to suffer the most 
fiendish tortures. The blacks were forced to hold out their hands while one 
finger at a time was chopped off. The fingers were distributed as souvenirs. 
The ears of the murderers were cut off. Holbert was beaten severely, his 
skull was fractured and one of his eyes, knocked out with a stick, hung by a 
shred from the socket.... The most excruciating form of punishment 
consisted in the use of a large corkscrew in the hands of some of the mob. 
This instrument was bored into the flesh of the man and woman, in the 
arms, legs and body, and then pulled out, the spirals tearing out big pieces 
of raw, quivering flesh every time it was withdrawn. 


Holbert and his employer had quarreled before the murder, but 
there was no evidence to implicate Holbert’s wife. Two blacks, 
mistaken for Luther Holbert, had already been slain by a posse. 


When a mob meted out lynch justice in Fort White, Florida, in 
1893, they did so with a ferocity that was becoming all too typical. 


Trains brought in additional participants and spectators from 
surrounding cities. After a mock trial, the prolonged execution 
began. “Every one knew what the crowd meant,” a resident noted 
afterward, “but no one expected such horrible butchery.” They 
sawed at the victim’s throat, cut off both his ears, cut out one eye, 
and stuffed handkerchiefs in his mouth to stifle his “awful screams.” 
Stabbing him repeatedly, the lynchers came close to cutting out his 
backbone. He was then dragged two blocks before the crowd 
emptied their guns into his body. One year earlier, near Memphis, 
the same violence had been inflicted on Lee Walker, removed from 
the county jail and hanged from a telegraph pole after his skin had 
been cut to ribbons by the mob. As Walker swung on the pole, blood 
streaming down his body from the knife wounds, the crowd hurled 
expletives at him. “The Negro died hard,” one observer wrote. “The 
neck was not broken ... and death came by strangulation. For fully 
ten minutes after he was strung up the chest heaved occasionally 
and there were convulsive movements of the limbs.” But the crowd 
had not finished. Throwing the body into a fire, they watched with 
“astonishing coolness and nonchalance” as it burned. Finally, the 
relic hunters moved in to retrieve portions of the rope and what was 
left of the charred body. 


Once having settled on lynch justice, mobs were not overly 
scrupulous about determining the guilt of the black victim. The 
idea, after all, as one black observer noted, was to make an 
example, “knowing full well that one Negro swinging from a tree 
will serve as well as another to terrorize the community.” After a 
barn burning near Columbus, Mississippi, suspicion fell on the son 
of Cordelia Stevenson. Not being able to locate him, a mob of whites 
settled on his mother, seized and tortured her, and left her naked 
body hanging to the limb of a tree for public viewing. A jury 
rendered the usual judgment in such cases, deciding she had come 
to her death at the hands of persons unknown. 


Neither women nor entire families escaped the savagery of white 
mobs. Bessie McCroy, along with her son and daughter, were 
removed from a jail in Carroll County, Mississippi, and taken to the 


edge of town, where a crowd of five hundred men hanged them and 
riddled their bodies with bullets. Members of a mob in Okemah, 
Oklahoma, entered the local jail to seize Laura Nelson, accused of 
murdering a sheriff; they then raped the black woman before 
hanging her along with her teenage son. When a white farmer in 
Gray, Georgia, was found dead in his home, suspicion fell on Will 
Green and his seventeen-year-old son. Despite their pleas of 
innocence, a mob lynched both of them and riddled their bodies 
with bullets; authorities subsequently determined that neither the 
father nor the son had anything to do with the farmer’s death. Near 
Albany, Georgia, Felix Lake and his three sons were arrested after 
the murder of a local sheriff; they were not charged with the crime, 
but it was thought they might know the identity of the murderer. A 
mob of fifty men seized the family, hung them to a tree, and riddled 
their bodies with bullets. Someone thought to commemorate the 
scene on a postcard. 


The way whites in Monticello, Georgia, dealt with a black family 
in 1915 was no doubt meant as a warning to all blacks who dared to 
challenge white authority. When the local police chief came to the 
home of Daniel Barber to arrest him on a bootlegging charge, Barber 
and his family forcibly resisted the officer. After police subdued and 
arrested the Barbers, some two hundred enraged whites stormed the 
jail and dragged Barber, his son, and his two married daughters to a 
tree in the very center of the black district. The mob chose to hang 
the entire family, one by one. Daniel Barber had to watch each of 
his children die before the noose was tightened around his neck. 


When permitted to speak before being lynched, some of the 
victims professed their guilt and asked for atonement, while others 
protested their innocence. Many simply tried to make peace with 
their God. Before his burning, Henry Noles of Winchester, 
Tennessee, confessed his crime and asked his friends to “meet him 
in glory.” He mounted the stump “stolidly” and laughed as he told 
the mob, “Tell all my sisters and brothers to meet me in glory. I am 
going to make that my home. Tell my mother to meet me where 
parting will be no more.” Taken from the stump, he was then 


chained to a tree, his body saturated with oil, and soon “the 
quivering body was enveloped in flames.” A lynch mob in Cuthbert, 
Georgia, agreed to a victim’s request that they take his picture and 
send it to his sister; she collapsed upon receiving the photo showing 
him hanging on a tree. Sixteen-year-old Noah Cherry, before the 
noose was placed around his neck, confessed a crime of revenge and 
fell on his knees to pray. Observing this “terrible tragedy,” an 
Episcopal minister found only one consolation. “What a comfort to 
feel that the Almighty is a God of love and mercy as well as 
Justice.” Jesse Washington, a black youth, pleaded his innocence 
with the lynch mob (he had been retried after a judge had expressed 
doubt over a guilty verdict), but to no avail. The crowd, made up of 
“the supposed best citizens of the South,” looked on with approval 
as the flames enveloped the squirming youth; souvenir hunters then 
proceeded to hack his body with penknives, carrying away their 
human loot. One white spectator failed to share the carnival mood 
of the crowd. “I am a white man, but today is one day that I am 
certainly sorry that I am one,” he wrote afterward. “I am disgusted 
with my country.” 


The degree to which whites came to accept lynching as justifiable 
homicide was best revealed in how they learned to differentiate 
between “good” lynchings and “bad” lynchings. Reporting the 
execution of Elmer Curl, at Mastadon, Mississippi, in 1910, a 
newspaper reported it to be “a most orderly affair, conducted by the 
bankers, lawyers, farmers, and merchants of that county. The best 
people of the county, as good as there are anywhere, simply met 
there and hanged Curl without a sign of rowdyism. There was no 
drinking, no shooting, no yelling, and not even any loud talking.” 
What characterized a “good” lynching appeared to be the quick 
dispatch of the victim “in a most orderly manner” without 
prolonging his or her agony for the crowd’s benefit. When a mob 
made up of “prominent citizens,” including a member of the South 
Carolina state legislature, lynched a black man near Charleston, the 
local newspaper thought it had been done in the “most approved 
and up-to-date fashion.” Still another newspaper attested to the 


popularity of the lynching when it advised against indicting the 
lynchers, as it would only make them heroes and “eminently qualify 
them for public office.” 


No doubt the mob in Howard, Texas, thought itself orderly, even 
democratic in its ritualistic execution of a black man. Farmers in the 
surrounding neighborhood were notified to attend, and some two 
thousand spectators responded. The victim was given two hours for 
prayers, and the mob heeded his request that he be able to see his 
brother and sister before the execution. The question of how he 
should be executed was submitted to the crowd, and a majority 
voted for death by burning. Neither the orderliness of the 
proceedings nor the democratic proclivities of the mob in any way 
alleviated the agony of the victim. “The negro’s moans were pitiful,” 
a reporter noted. “He struggled, his great muscles swelling and 
throbbing in an effort to break the chains which bound him.” Five 
minutes after the mob applied the match, the victim was dead, and 
at least one newspaper found the “hellish deed” inexplicable. “The 
deliberately-planned and calmly-executed spectacle was over. The 
crowd dispersed.” But the legacy of this lynching, the editor 
insisted, would linger. “That five minutes of a return to primal 
savagery cannot be wiped out within the course of one brief life 
time. Five thousand Texans are irremediably debased.” 


Even some hardened white Mississippians thought the lynching of 
Lloyd Clay in Vicksburg in 1919 might have been misguided. A 
twenty-two-year-old day laborer from a respected family, Clay was 
accused of rape, even though the victim denied he had been her 
assailant. Overly zealous to remove Clay from the jail, the mob 
accidentally shot two whites. Still, they carried off the execution, 
clumsily trying to hang him and finally burning him alive near the 
center of town. Newspapers called it “hideous” and “horrible,” “one 
of the worst lynchings in history,” and at least one newspaper 
thought Clay was “probably an innocent man, and one wholly out of 
the classes of the ‘bad negro.’ ” Another newspaper labeled the 
lynchers rank amateurs who lacked the necessary skills to dispatch 
their victim. The more than one thousand spectators reportedly 


remained passive during the execution, though some thought the 
executioners had been clumsy and inflicted “needless suffering” on 
Clay. The lynching incurred further criticism for having taken place 
in a white neighborhood, with at least six white women fainting and 
still others reporting their “sensibilities” had been “shocked.” 


Some executions were more spectacular than others, but none was 
particularly exceptional. If Sam Hose’s execution appeared 
prominently in the southern press, hundreds of lynchings were 
accorded only a brief mention, particularly as they became routine 
affairs by the end of the century, requiring no more notice or 
comment in some newspapers than the daily weather. “Now-a- 
days,” a bishop of the Southern Methodist Church noted, “it seems 
the killing of Negroes is not so extraordinary an occurrence as to 
need explanation; it has become so common that it no longer 
surprises. We read of such things as we read of fires that burn a 
cabin or a town.” Few members of a lynch mob were, in fact, ever 
apprehended, and only rarely did the leaders or the participants 
seek to conceal their identity. The confident manner in which they 
went about their business was matched only by the complacency, 
the matter-of-factness, and often the good humor with which it was 
viewed. Occasionally, editorialists and political leaders voiced 
concern and condemned lynchings, but the public tended to praise 
the lynchers for fulfilling their responsibilities as white males. A 
Memphis newspaper chose to judge each lynching according to its 
merits, basing any verdict on the nature of the victim’s crime; it had 
no problem with lynching a Negro rapist but thought it wrong to 
lynch a Negro who refused to be vaccinated. 


It became convenient for some whites and portions of the press to 
blame the racial excesses, especially lynching and rioting, on lower- 
class whites. Although the “best people,” like other whites, took for 
granted the inferiority of blacks, they were said to be more 
paternalistic and less likely to carry their views to a violent 
conclusion. “Ravening mobs are not composed of gentlemen,” 
affirmed Atlanta’s leading newspaper. But the evidence suggested 
otherwise. Perhaps “rednecks,” “crackers,” and “peckerwoods” 


played a more public role in lynchings, but they often did so with 
the tacit approval and at times the active and zealous participation 
of upper- and middle-class whites. Exceptions existed among all 
classes, but invariably “gentlemen” and “ladies,” especially the 
newer generation of whites who had grown up after the war, were 
no more sympathetic to black people and their aspirations than 
were lower-class whites. If they sometimes displayed a greater 
sympathy, they felt less of a threat to their exalted position in 
southern society. 


Neither crazed fiends nor the dregs of white society, the bulk of 
the lynchers tended to be ordinary and respectable people, animated 
by a self-righteousness that justified their atrocities in the name of 
maintaining the social and racial order and the purity of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The mobs who meted out “summary justice” were 
pronounced by one Georgian as “composed of our best citizens, who 
are foremost in all works of public and private good.” In the same 
spirit, a Meridian, Mississippi, newspaper concluded, “The men who 
do the lynchings ...are not men who flout law but men who 
sincerely believe they have the best interest of their fellow men and 
women at heart.” The point made by numerous whites, including 
editors and public officials, was that public opinion counted far 
more heavily than the law, not only physically but morally. 
Although a Lexington, Tennessee, editor believed the law should be 
sustained, “public sentiment is to a law what the ground under a 
house is to the superstructure. The public sentiment is not a part of 
the law, the ground is not a part of the house, but neither law nor 
house can stand on nothing.” A patrician senator from Mississippi, 
John Sharp Williams, although not sympathetic to lynching, 
understood that on occasion “race is greater than law ... and 
protection of woman transcends all law, human and divine.” 


Drawn from all classes in southern white society, from the 
“rednecks” to the “best people,” lynchers came together in an 
impressive show of racial and community solidarity. “The crowd 
seems to consist frequently of well-dressed men and women who ... 
were presumably well able to read and write,” one observer noted. 


A newspaper in Edgefield County, South Carolina, bold enough to 
denounce lynching, made no class distinction in calling for 
punishment of the lynchers. “It made no difference,” said the editor, 
“if the Culbreath lynchers were some of the most responsible people 
in Edgefield.... The lynching of Culbreath was a barbarous pagan 
act. They [the lynchers] forfeited all claims to respectability.” 


But white solidarity almost always prevailed. Townspeople closed 
ranks to protect their own kind, thereby becoming partners in the 
crimes committed. Eyewitnesses refused to testify, and grand juries 
refused to bring indictments against easily identifiable mob 
participants; even if they had, juries would have refused to convict, 
whatever the evidence. In the vast majority of reported lynchings, 
the courts, coroners’ juries, or other official bodies chosen to 
investigate the murders concluded routinely that black victims had 
met their deaths “at the hands of unknown parties,” “at the hands of 
persons unknown,” or “by persons unknown to the jury.” Like “the 
offspring of royalty,” a Jackson, Mississippi, newspaper reported in 
1899, whites who lynched blacks “feel licensed to do as they please, 
conscious that they will not be held accountable for their conduct.” 
In an Alabama community, 110 whites examined for a jury that 
would judge members of a lynch mob were asked, “If you were 
satisfied from the evidence beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
defendant took part with or abetted the mob in murdering a Negro, 
would you favour his conviction?” A total of 76 answered “No,” and 
no doubt the remaining 34 would have weighed very carefully the 
consequences of rendering a guilty verdict. 


After investigating a series of lynchings throughout the South, a 
federal attorney informed the Department of Justice of “the utter 
powerlessness of the State Government to punish the criminals who 
commit these acts.” Seldom, in fact, did a state or local political 
leader choose to condemn or move against a lynching. To do so 
might jeopardize his political career. James K. Vardaman vowed 
that “every Negro in the state will be lynched” if necessary to 
maintain white supremacy. But when as governor he used the 
militia in 1904 to prevent a double lynching, a Natchez newspaper 


thought “almost every white man in the state” opposed him. The 
mayor of Statesboro, Georgia, like some of the more conscientious 
public officials, deplored lynchings but felt himself helpless to 
prevent them. “If our grand jury won’t indict these lynchers, if our 
petit juries won’t convict, and if our soldiers won’t shoot, what are 
we coming to?” 


Not only did distinguished public officials at all levels of 
government hesitate to condemn lynching, but some also chose to 
participate in lynch mobs. “I led the mob which lynched Nelse 
Patton, and I am proud of it,” a former U.S. senator from 
Mississippi, William Van Amberg Sullivan, boasted in 1908. “I 
directed every movement of the mob and I did everything I could to 
see that he was lynched.” The mob that carried out the grisly 
dismemberment of Willis Jackson in Honea Path, South Carolina, in 
1911 was led by Joshua W. Ashleigh, who represented the district in 
the state legislature. His son, editor of the local newspaper, also 
participated in the lynching; indeed, he proudly told his readers that 
he “went out to see the fun without the least objection to being a 
party to help lynch the brute.” When some shocked South 
Carolinians demanded a state investigation, Governor Cole Blease 
demurred. Rather than use his power of office to deter whites from 
“punishing that nigger brute,” he vowed that if necessary he would 
gladly have resigned as governor “and come to Honea Path and led 
the mob.” 


If political leaders failed to act, judges, sheriffs, jailers, and local 
police often stood by helplessly during a lynching or on occasion 
actively participated in the ritual. It was not uncommon for 
members of a lynch mob to pose for news photographers with both 
the sheriff and the intended victim. Even if a conscientious law 
enforcement official chose to remain committed to his oath of office, 
he was likely to encounter insurmountable obstacles, such as the 
will of the community. That was usually more than sufficient to 
prompt the official to submit to the seemingly inevitable. “I went 
into that cell block with every intention of fulfilling my oath and 
protecting that man,” an officer reported, “but when the mob 


opened the door, the first half a dozen men standing there were 
leading citizens—businessmen, leaders of their churches and the 
community—I just couldn’t do it.” Neither could Sheriff W. M. 
Waltrip, after apprehending two blacks accused of arson in Franklin 
County, Alabama, in 1891. He tried to protect the prisoners, but 
only up to a point. He refused to sacrifice his own life when it 
would be of no use in any event. “I am heartily opposed to mob 
law,” he informed the governor, “but the hanging of these firefiends 
has the endorsement of the larger portion of the people, black and 
white, of this county.” 


The judicial system often countenanced the denial of justice to 
blacks accused of crimes. Judge Charles H. Brand of Lawrenceville, 
Georgia, reflected a prevailing sentiment when on several occasions 
he refused to order extra protection for accused blacks in imminent 
danger of being lynched. “I would not imperil the life of one white 
man to save the lives of a hundred such Negroes”—or, for that 
matter, “all such Negro criminals in the country.” The blacks he 
refused to defend all lost their lives, but this in no way troubled 
him. “I am in perfect accord with my conscience and my God.” Not 
all judges shared Brand’s equanimity, but they found it easier to 
condemn lynchings than to prevent them. In his charge to a grand 
jury in Jasper County, Georgia, Judge J. B. Parke called mob 
violence a violation of “the traditions that have governed the Anglo- 
Saxon race from time immemorable.” The grand jury was 
investigating the lynching of a black man, along with his son and 
two daughters. 


Before lynching two men in Morganton, North Carolina, in 1889, 
the mob held prayer services. That spoke quite eloquently to the 
degree to which lynchings took place in some of the most 
churchified communities of the South. If white churches showed a 
relative indifference to lynching violence, there were some 
compelling reasons. The lynch mobs often included their 
parishioners. “The only ways to keep the pro-lynching element in 
the church,” a white Mississippian acknowledged some years later, 
“is to say nothing which would tend to make them uncomfortable as 


church members.” Some clergymen, however, denounced lynchings, 
and a few took action. In Bulloch County, Georgia, the Reverend 
Whitely Langston expelled parishioners who had participated in a 
lynch mob—a most unpopular action that resulted in the loss of 
twenty-five members of the congregation. A Baptist minister in 
South Carolina singled out for condemnation lynchers who sought 
to justify their actions in the name of defending virtue; in fact, he 
charged, they made a mockery of virtue, some of them guilty of 
having relations with black women that helped to provoke “the 
crime leading to lynchings.” 


Upon examining the record of 2,585 lynchings in the South from 
1885 to 1903, Bishop Warren A. Candler of Atlanta reflected a 
growing concern over the destabilization of the social order. 
“Lynching is due to race hatred and not to any horror over any 
particular crime,” the bishop contended, “[and] unless it is checked 
it may involve anarchy; for men will go from lynching persons of 
color to lynching persons on account of religion or politics, or their 
business relations.” But a Georgia newspaper in 1897 took issue 
with clergymen who preached against lynching while ignoring the 
crime of rape that resulted in extralegal justice. After all, the writer 
noted, if clergymen examined the Old Testament (Numbers 25, 
verses 6 through 9), they would find “an account of the first great 
lynching, seen the Bible condemnation for the gratification of lust, 
and God’s commendation of the lyncher.” It was left to Ida B. Wells, 
a black editor and antilynching activist, to question the relative 
silence of white churches: “[O]ur American Christians are too busy 
saving the souls of white Christians from burning in hell-fire to save 
the lives of black ones from present burning in fires kindled by 
white Christians.” 


Statistics of mob violence failed to include the large number of 
black Southerners executed by “legal lynchings.” The need to mete 
out extralegal justice reflected in the minds of many whites the 
failure of legal justice to inflict punishment with sufficient speed 
and severity. The law and the courts were deemed too slow, too 
cumbersome, and too unreliable. Lawyers and judges, in particular, 


sometimes found themselves cast as untrustworthy enforcers, 
susceptible to manipulation by white “patrons” of accused blacks 
and capable of using technical flaws in criminal judgments to reduce 
punishment or free the prisoner altogether. “We don’t want to lynch 
anybody,” a Macon newspaper insisted, “but if the courts will not 
punish, society everywhere will protect itself, call it lynching, 
regulating, or what you will.” 


If, as many whites agreed, the most effective way to stop 
lynchings was to ensure “speedy and certain” justice, that might 
require circumventing the usual constitutional provisions and 
judicial mechanisms designed to protect the accused. When asked 
how justice might be meted out more expeditiously, Governor 
William J. Northen of Georgia suggested the disbarment of lawyers 
who tried to shield criminals through “bare technicalities and 
unwarranted delays.” In scores of instances, “speedy” justice made 
“certain” the execution of innocent parties, and frequently the 
public’s need to exact vengeance allowed no patience with a legal 
process that failed to find sufficient evidence of the guilt of the 
accused. In Hinds County, Mississippi, a mob broke into a formal 
inquest and seized and lynched a black man accused of well 
poisoning. His wife, mother-in-law, and two other blacks were 
lynched later that day, although the coroner’s jury had exonerated 
them. 


Even those who deplored lynching often did so within limits, 
acknowledging that a higher law might sometimes have to prevail. 
“There are places and occasions when the natural fury of men 
cannot be restrained by all the laws in Christendom,” the Atlanta 
Constitution contended. The same newspaper recognized as “a 
hopeful sign” the willingness of courts to handle “crimes of lynching 
provoking character” with “becoming promptness.” That 
observation prompted a black newspaper to observe that “[t]hose 
persons oftenest lynched are most generally such as when given a 
speedy trial it is so speedy and so completely under the influence of 
the mob as to impress one that after all it was a case of lynching by 
law rather than without.” 


The “better sort” of whites who paid lip service to law and order 
all too often found themselves justifying mob violence, mixing their 
outrage over a lynching with a more compelling sense of justice and 
retribution. Speaking to an audience at the University of Chicago, 
John Temple Graves, the influential Atlanta newspaper publisher, 
was swept up in a wave of emotion as he sought to communicate 
the imminent peril facing every white female in the South. Under 
the circumstances, he likened the lynch mob to an “engine of 
vengeance, monstrous, lawless, deplorable, but, under the uncured 
defects of the law the fiery terror of the criminal and the chief 
defense of woman.” Of course, if Graves’s characterization of the 
imperiled white female had any merit, the epidemic of lynchings he 
condoned had obviously done nothing to enhance the woman’s 
security. Nor would the eminent publisher have even contemplated 
the same mob justice being applied to whites of his own social class 
who were guilty of ravishing black women. 


The “defects of the law” included more than suspect lawyers, 
judges, and cumbersome legal procedures. In cases involving alleged 
sexual assault, the public recoiled at the idea of the female victim 
being compelled to relive the assault in the courtroom. “It is too 
great an ordeal for the self-respecting white woman to go into court 
and accuse the Negro ravisher and withstand a public cross- 
examination,” a Huntsville, Alabama, resident explained to a 
northern visitor. “It is intolerable. No woman will do it. And, 
besides, the courts are uncertain. Lynching is the only remedy.” To 
many whites who considered themselves racial moderates, that was, 
in fact, the principal excuse for a lynching. It would spare the 
victims of sexual assault, who had already suffered a fate “many 
times more brutal than death itself,” the ultimate humiliation of a 
trial—“a second crucifixion, but little less trying to a modest, 
virtuous woman than the outrage itself. The one, the act of a 
Demon, a Vulture, The other that of a lot of Vultures acting in the 
frame of the law.” 


Dissatisfaction with the judicial process masked the more 
overriding concern that the punishment inflicted by legal justice 


would fail to match the magnitude of the “crime.” A rapid execution 
did not satisfy the emotional hunger of whites who insisted on 
prolonging and intensifying the taking of a life, not only to inflict a 
harsher penalty but also to send a more forceful message to the 
black community. Various ingenious proposals were made for 
punishments that went beyond lynchings. John Temple Graves liked 
the idea of castration and branding an “R” on each cheek of the 
offender, but even those did not quite suffice. With the assembled 
black community looking on, the offender should be compelled to 
ascend a tower and “pass over a slender bridge into a dark chamber 
where in utter darkness he perished by a terrible means never 
known to Negroes.” 


The assumption persisted that blacks derived some satisfaction 
from the “pomp and ceremony” of a public trial, not to mention the 
comfort those sentenced to death or long prison terms found in 
seeking divine forgiveness. To Benjamin S. Williams, a prominent 
South Carolina planter, businessman, and politician, that was reason 
enough to dispatch the accused as quickly and expeditiously as 
possible. The argument he conveyed to a Columbia, South Carolina, 
editor summed up the frustration many whites felt over the 
inadequacies of the legal machinery and the compelling need to 
heighten the punishment, to use the terrors and shock of mob 
violence as an indispensable deterrent. 


Arrest, imprisonment, opportunity for aid of counsel, astute legal 
maneuvering, seizure of technical advantage for prolongation or appeal by 
counsel for defence, final conviction, sentence and then—days, and weeks 
perhaps, of loving communion with preachers of the gospel who show to the 
sinner how the vilest “may return.” How his sins, though “scarlet,” may be 
made “white as snow,” if he, the guilty convicted rapist, will only “repent” 
and ask “forgiveness.” Of course he repents and assists in asking forgiveness, 
and the remainder of his time on earth is a veritable soul love feast, while 
his victim writhes in anguish and loving ones suffer the “tortures of the 
damned.” When he takes a seat in the electric chair it is sitting, as it were, 
in a “chariot of fire” from which he is very soon to land in the great realm 
of promised eternal glory. The sentence of law is fulfilled. The criminal is 


dead; but died placidly, in hope, under assurance of eternal happiness in an 
everlasting paradise. 


Of course, the need to send a compelling message to the black 
community could be expressed on a number of different levels, as 
did an Atlanta editor when he suggested in 1906 that whites needed 
to impress on all blacks their vulnerability. “If necessary, we will 
double and treble and quadruple the law of Moses, and hang off- 
hand the criminal, or failing to find that a remedy, we will hang 
two, three, or four of the Negroes nearest to the crime....” 


The crime of rape, when committed by black men on white 
women, evoked the most vocal and violent response in the white 
South, conflating as it did racial and sexual fears and tensions. “No 
crime,” one white leader told a regional conference on race 
problems, “strikes at the integrity of the race or so insults its purity 
as the crime against women.” A Georgia hardware salesman who 
considered himself “a sober  consciencious  [sic]” and 
“representative” southern white man hoped there would never be 
another lynching, but he had no compunctions about the fate of any 
black charged with assaulting a white woman. “I say hang, if need 
be Roast a thousand a week, until they are convinced that at least 
that one hellish phase of their nature must be restrained.” 


Even while condemning lynch law, one editor captured much of 
the inflated rhetoric that was used throughout the South to justify it. 
He wanted his readers to appreciate why lynchings occurred. That 
“nameless and revolting crime,” he said of rape, transforms the very 
life of the victim, forever crushing “peace and joy” out of a young 
woman’s life. No wonder, then, it “starts the pulse of indignant 
manhood at fever heat, transforms the quiet citizen into the stern 
avenger, and sets the whole community in arms to rid the earth of 
the wretch who cumbers it—the fiend whose life is an offense 
against God and humanity.” 


Not even the most vitriolic editor could match the rhetorical 


overkill displayed by an assortment of white political leaders. 
Whether appealing to readers or voters, whites who helped to shape 


public opinion also excited it to new heights of racist violence. After 
a “nigger burning” near Corinth, Mississippi, in 1902, Governor 
James K. Vardaman conceded that this form of punishment was less 
than “elevating” and might even contribute to the “moral 
deterioration” of white civilization. Nevertheless, he thought 
lynching the only “adequate punishment” for a black “two legged 
monster” who defiled “the exalted virtue, the vestal purity and 
superlative qualities of southern woman.” Nor did the agrarian 
radical politician Thomas A. Watson feel any need to temporize his 
language when it came to justifying mob violence—the need “to 
lynch him [the Negro] occasionally, and flog him, now and then, to 
keep him from blaspheming the Almighty, by his conduct, on 
account of his smell and his color.” Lynch law, Watson thought, was 
actually “a good sign,” as it showed “that a sense of justice yet lives 
among the people.” If that language in any way embarrassed some 
southern whites, it resonated with the people of Georgia, who 
elevated Watson to the governorship and to the U.S. Senate. 


The punishment needed to fit the crime, and no amount of torture 
and dismemberment suffered by a black person could equal the 
monstrosity of the deed a black rapist was said to have committed. 
When a grand jury in Charlotte, North Carolina, empaneled to 
investigate the death of a black accused of assaulting a white 
woman, reported that the victim had met “death at the hands of 
unknown parties,” it chose to amplify that familiar judgment. 
Whatever “party” may have been guilty, the action had been taken 
“obviously by an outraged public acting in defense of their homes, 
wives, daughters and children. In view of the enormity of the crime 
committed ... we think they would have been recreant to their duty 
as good citizens had they acted otherwise.” 


To endorse lynching was to dwell on the sexual depravity of 
blacks, to raise the specter of the black beast seized by 
uncontrollable savage sexual passions that were inherent in the race. 
That is, the inhumanity, depravity, bestiality, and savagery 
practiced by white participants in lynchings would be justified in 
the name of humanity, morality, justice, civilization, and 


Christianity. And there was little reason to question the deep 
convictions on which whites acted; they came, in fact, to believe in 
their own rhetoric, much as the defenders of slavery had. The Negro 
as beast became a fundamental part of the white South’s racial 
imagery at the turn of the century, taking its place alongside the 
venerated and faithful Sambo retainer, and whites were perfectly 
capable of drawing on both to sustain their self-image. Blacks, after 
all, possessed a dual nature: They were docile and amiable when 
enslaved or severely repressed, but savage, lustful, and capable of 
murder and mayhem when free and uncontrolled—like those blacks 
who had grown up since the Civil War. This generation, a Memphis 
newspaper insisted, had “lost in large measure the traditional and 
wholesome awe of the white race which kept the Negroes in 
subjection.... There is no longer a restraint upon the brute passion 
of the Negro.” 


The imagery of unrestrained bestiality resounded throughout the 
South, repeated ad nauseam by those in political power and by those 
who aspired to replace them. Ben “Pitchfork” Tillman, who served 
as governor of South Carolina before being elected to the U.S. 
Senate, knew how to maintain his political invincibility. On the 
floor of the U.S. Senate, in 1907, he invoked the images that had 
come to haunt and obsess his region: white women in the rural 
South, virtually besieged by black brutes who roamed almost 
without restraint. Every southern man returning home was fearful of 
finding his wife or daughter ravished. 


I have three daughters but so help me God, I had rather find either one of 
them killed by a tiger or a bear and gather up her bones and bury them, 
conscious that she had died in the purity of her maidenhood, than to have 
her crawl to me and tell me the horrid story that she had been robbed of the 
jewel of her womanhood by a black fiend. 


Tillman gave that speech many times, not only in the U.S. Senate 
but also throughout the South and in triumphal speaking tours of 
the North. Everywhere he was accorded an enthusiastic reception. 
In South Carolina, as elsewhere, the issue crossed political lines. 


“Just so long as negro men ... outrage white women, white men will 
slay without mercy, judge, or jury negro men,” a prominent South 
Carolinian declared. “Not because Tillman said so; it was not and is 
not ‘Tillmanism.’ It is natural. The crime arouses every propensity in 
man to strike and avenge, instantly, the insult, wrong and outrage.” 


Concern over black rapists and the compelling need to lynch them 
sometimes masked the fear that sexual aggression by whites on 
black women would stimulate in black men the desire for revenge 
on white women. Although little evidence exists of white rapists of 
black women being lynched or punished by whites, the issue of 
lynch justice for alleged rapists did sometimes take an unexpected 
twist. In South Carolina, three black men were convicted of lynching 
Manse Waldrop, a white man, after he had raped a thirteen-year-old 
black girl. Some fifty-two petitions, signed by three thousand to four 
thousand whites and blacks, including some of the state’s leading 
citizens, were sent to the state capitol—said to have been the largest 
petition for pardon ever presented a South Carolina governor. 
Although he did not condone lynching, the governor agreed to 
pardon the three black men. “These men had seen the law broken 
and lynchers go free countless times,” he observed. A Newberry 
newspaper caustically praised the governor’s decision. “It was the 
consensus that lynching should prevail, and there had never been a 
conviction of lynchers for rape. This case was a dirty one. If the 
lynchers are allowed to go free in other incidents then these 
ignorant Negroes should not be made to suffer. They were following 
in the footsteps of their enlightened white neighbors.” 


In a few reported instances, black mobs meted out extralegal 
justice to blacks accused of serious offenses. In 1904, Edmund Bell, 
charged with the murder of a black woman, appeared at a 
preliminary hearing in Sardis, Alabama. As he was being escorted 
back to his jail cell in Selma, some ten miles away, a mob of blacks 
overpowered the constables, took Bell from their custody, and 
lynched him. A subsequent investigation suggested the probability 
of collusion between the black lynchers and the white constables. 


Reports of sexual assault created a momentum of their own. 
White women often fed the obsession with black sexuality by 
depicting themselves as virtually under siege. “I lived in Florida ten 
years,” one woman wrote, “and was never free from fear of the 
negroe one moment. And if it were only death to be feared, that we 
could endure. But the thought of outrage is worse than that of a 
thousand deaths.” A white farmer in Decatur County, Georgia, 
painted an equally grim picture of rural life. “I am an humble 
farmer surrounded by some brutal negroes. I have a wife and 3 
daughters. I fully appreciate the purport and import of your 
warnings and palsied may become my arm when I refuse to act 
upon your suggestion.” 


Playing on such fears and sympathies, Rebecca Felton used every 
occasion and invoked every conceivable image and stereotype to 
arouse the white South—and what she perceived to be an 
indifferent white manhood—over the threat of the black rapist 
beast. Even if he were “torn by red-hot pincers, or burnt with slow 
fire, his fate would be elysian” compared to what the woman had 
been forced to endure. That was why she had no compunctions 
about the people carrying out proper justice. After all, she asked, 
“What is this death by the rope, compared to the humiliation, 
ignominy and life-long suffering of the innocent victim? Any sort of 
death would be preferred by a pure-hearted Southern girl to this 
shame and unmerited disgrace! Far better that the brutal beast 
should kill his victim at one fell stroke than to leave her thus 
maimed for life—in body, mind and spirit!” From all parts of the 
South, and from the North as well, whites encouraged Felton to 
maintain her crusade for the sanctity of white womanhood. 


It took little time before a “folk pornography” emerged in the 
South, playing on themes from the past and adding some new 
dimensions. Even as whites resisted trials for rapists that would 
compel the female victims to endure the “glare and stare of public 
curiosity,” newspapers often dwelled in considerable detail on the 
woman’s experience, embellished for public consumption. Fears and 
phobias about black sexuality produced in the white mind a host of 


tales and fantasies that came into prominent play with every 
reported case of rape. “The crowds from here that went over to see 
[the lynch victim] for themself,” a Floridian wrote to a southern 
critic of mob violence, “said he was so large he could not assault her 
until he took his knife and cut her, and also had either cut or bit one 
of her breast [sic] off.” 


The climate of hysteria would reap a grim harvest, making the 
South in the estimation of one black observer “the terrified victim of 
the fears of its own conjuring.” Editors and politicians, among many 
others, depicted a truly frightening South in which no man could 
leave his family without “the dread that some roving Negro ruffian 
is watching and waiting” for his opportunity to strike. “You don’t 
know and you can’t know,” a white Georgian told a northern 
journalist, “what it means down here to live in constant fear lest 
your wife or daughter be attacked on the road, or even in her home. 
Many women in the city of Statesboro dare not go into their 
backyards after dark. Every white planter knows that there is always 
danger for his daughters to visit even the nearest neighbor, or for 
his wife to go to church without a man to protect her.” The man 
who made this observation might have been shocked to learn that 
black men articulated the same fears about their wives and 
daughters encountering white males. 


The picture of women under siege, especially in the rural South, 
had the effect of justifying almost any kind of defensive action. 
Governor William J. Northen of Georgia suggested that homes be 
turned into “miniature arsenals, at least to the extent of one good 
winchester and one good pistol; that women be allowed to carry 
weapons upon their persons, concealed, if so desire, and they be 
taught the use and handling of firearms.... An occasional negro 
lying dead in the bay yard, shot by a brave woman in defense of her 
honor, will do more to stop this awful crime than all the lynching 
that may occur in a year.” If vigilance and instant justice also 
resulted in the lynching of innocent blacks, that was a price whites 
seemed prepared to pay, again testifying to the value placed on 
black lives. In Rocky Ford, Mississippi, an angry mob chained J. P. 


Ivy, a black field hand and alleged rapist, to a woodpile, poured 
gasoline over it, and roasted him to death before a crowd of six 
hundred spectators. “Oh, God; Oh, God!” the victim shouted as the 
flames enveloped him. “Have mercy, I didn’t do it! I didn’t do it!” 
When he had earlier been brought to a local hospital for 
identification by the rape victim, a Memphis newspaper reported 
the young white woman’s reaction: “She was not sure, but thought 
he looked like the one who had attacked her.” 


White fears were based on the assumption that most lynchings 
stemmed from sexual assault. But in many cases, reports of sexual 
assault proved entirely baseless or upon closer examination revealed 
only that a black male had broken the rules of racial etiquette, had 
behaved in a manner construed as a racial insult, or had violated the 
bar on consensual interracial sex. What Walter White would call 
“the Southern white woman’s proneness to hysteria where Negroes 
are concerned,” based on his investigation of scores of lynchings, 
created situations of imagined rather than actual sexual assaults in 
which both innocent white and black lives were lost in the name of 
preserving the sanctity of white womanhood. 


While blacks cast their “lustful eyes on white women,” a Little 
Rock newspaper declared, and “as long as any of them seek to break 
down the barrier that has been between the Negro and white man 
for a thousand years,” whites will be neither “slow or timid” in the 
methods they employ to mete out an appropriate punishment. “This 
may be ‘Southern brutality’ as far as the Boston Negro can see, but 
in polite circles, we call it Southern chivalry, a Southern virtue that 
will never die.” But chivalry in defense of imperiled white 
womanhood was only a rationalization, not an explanation of the 
epidemic of mob murder that consumed the South. 


Rape and sexual indiscretion, in actuality, proved to be a 
relatively minor cause of mob violence. Of the nearly three 
thousand blacks known to have been lynched between 1889 and 
1918, only some 19 percent were accused of rape. But in many cases 
what the public thought had occurred became much more important 
than what did occur. The public’s perception of lynching, fed by the 


media and improved means of communication, was invariably that a 
sex crime by black men had precipitated it. “Having created the 
Frankenstein monster (and it is no less terrifying because it is 
largely illusory),” Walter White concluded, “the lyncher lives in 
constant fear of his own creation....” 


The offenses that precipitated mob violence related less to sex 
crimes (as sensationalized in the press) than to physical assault and 
murder (the most common charge), theft, arson, violations of the 
racial code, economic competition, and disputes over crop 
settlements. Many of the transgressions by blacks would have been 
regarded as relatively trivial if committed by whites and were not 
grounds anywhere else for capital punishment: using disrespectful, 
insulting, slanderous, boastful, threatening, or “incendiary” 
language; insubordination, impertinence, impudence, or improper 
demeanor (a sarcastic grin, laughing at the wrong time, a prolonged 
silence); refusing to take off one’s hat to a white person or to give 
the right-of-way (to step aside) when encountering a white on the 
sidewalk; resisting assault by whites; “being troublesome generally”; 
disorderly conduct, petty theft, or drunkenness; writing an improper 
(“insulting”) letter to a white person; paying undue or improper 
attention to a white female; accusing a white man of writing love 
letters to a black woman, or living or keeping company with a white 
woman; turning or refusing to turn state’s evidence, testifying or 
bringing suit against a white person, or being related to a person 
accused of a crime and already lynched; political activities, union 
organizing, conjuring, or discussing a lynching; gambling or 
operating a “house of ill fame”; a personal debt; refusing to accept 
an employment offer; “jumping” a labor contract; vagrancy; refusing 
to give up one’s farm; conspicuously displaying one’s wealth or 
property; and (in the eyes of whites) trying to act like a white man. 


Victims of lynch mobs, more often than not, had challenged or 
unintentionally violated the prevailing norms of white supremacy, 
and these ranged from serious offenses (in the eyes of whites) to the 
trivial. Charles Jones, a youth from Grovetown, Georgia, was 
lynched by 150 whites for stealing a pair of shoes and “talking big.” 


Henry Sykes was lynched in Okolona, Mississippi, for calling up 
white girls on the telephone and annoying them. A Texas youth was 
jailed for writing an insulting letter to a young white woman; a mob 
broke into the jail and shot him to death. Jeff Brown accidentally 
brushed against a white girl as he was running to catch a train; a 
mob hanged him for “attempted rape.” For their “utter 
worthlessness,” John Shaw and George Call, two eighteen-year-old 
youths from Lynchburg, Virginia, were shot to death after the mob’s 
attempt to hang them failed. A South Carolina editor acknowledged 
in 1917 that some three-fourths of lynchings were for “trivial 
offenses,” and sometimes entirely innocent men were “butchered.” 


All too often, black Southerners, innocent of any crime or offense, 
were victims of lynchings or burnings because they were black and 
in the wrong place at the wrong time. The only evidence against 
Jim Black, Thomas Ryor, and James Ford, implicated in the murder 
of the wife of a white farmer of Hendersonville, South Carolina, was 
that they had been spotted in the neighborhood; the three black 
youths were quickly lynched. The white farmer later confessed to 
murdering his wife and concealing her body. Fred and Jane Sullivan 
were accused of burning a barn; a mob lynched the couple, ignoring 
their four-year-old child. After emptying their guns into Bob 
Kennedy for assaulting a white man, a mob discovered he was not 
the man wanted for the crime and immediately continued their 
chase for “the guilty one.” 


Men lynch most readily, a southern critic observed, when the 
black victim has “offended that intangible something called ‘racial 
superiority.’ ” That offense, in fact, with no suggestion of sexual 
impropriety, precipitated scores of brutal lynchings. “When a nigger 
gets ideas,” a federal official in Wilkinson County, Mississippi, 
declared, “the best thing to do is to get him under ground as quick 
as possible.” Rufus Moncrief made one mistake when on his way 
home from work he encountered a group of white men: He did not 
display the expected humble demeanor and seemed reluctant to pull 
off his hat to them when they spoke to him. The men beat him 
badly, and soon other whites joined in the attack, some of them 


severing Moncrief’s limbs with a saw; they dragged what remained 
of him to a nearby tree and strung him up as they continued to 
mutilate his body. For good measure, they hung Moncrief’s dog next 
to him, and then informed Moncrief’s wife that she would find two 
black puppies hanging to a tree and ordered her to remove them 
quickly or the farm would be burned to the ground. The eighty- 
year-old woman cut the bodies down and placed them in a large 
oats bag for burial. The coroner’s inquest decided Moncrief had 
come to his death at the hands of parties unknown to the jury. 


Investigators frequently found no easily ascertainable reason for a 
lynching, except perhaps white emotional and_ recreational 
starvation. For some, “nigger killing” had simply become a sport, 
like any other amusement or diversion, and its popularity prompted 
a black newspaper in 1911 to call it “The National Pastime.” Like 
any other amusement or recreational diversion, Walter White said of 
lynching, it provided whites with a welcome escape from “the 
endless routine of drab working-hours and more drab home life.” In 
Augusta, Georgia, in 1890, a black man was found one morning in 
the street, his body riddled with bullets. Suspecting a certain group 
of men may have been responsible, a white resident asked one of 
them, “Pat, who killed that nigger?” “Oh, some of the boys,” he 
responded with a grin. “What did they do it for?” the resident asked. 
“Oh, because he was a nigger,” Pat replied, as if that were more 
than sufficient explanation. “And,” Pat added, “he was the best 
nigger in town. Why, he would even take off his hat to me.” 


Although seldom cited as the reason for mob violence, the 
assumption persisted that an occasional lynching, for whatever 
reason, served a useful purpose, that periodically it became 
necessary to remind a new generation of blacks of their place in 
southern society. “You don’t understand how we feel down here,” a 
young white Southerner explained to a northern visitor; “when there 
is a row, we feel like killing a nigger whether he has done anything 
or not.” It was imperative that blacks understand their limits. “A 
white man ain’t a-goin’ to be able to live in this country if we let 
niggers start getting biggity,” a white Mississippian said of a black 


being held for trial. “I wish they’d lemme have him. Id cut out his 
black balls and th’ow ’em to the hawgs.” Some years later, when the 
number of lynchings subsided, a white resident of Oxford, 
Mississippi, told a visitor that lynching still had a reaffirming and 
cathartic quality that benefited the entire community. “It is about 
time to have another lynching,” he thought. “When the niggers get 
so that they are not afraid of being lynched, it is time to put the fear 
in them.” 


Some lynchings took place for no other apparent reason than to 
bring down a black person who had managed to achieve a measure 
of economic success. Anthony P. Crawford, born of slave parents in 
1865, had become a substantial landowner and farmer in Abbeville, 
South Carolina; he had twelve sons and four daughters, most of 
them living nearby. As secretary of the local A.M.E. Church, he was 
a pivotal figure in the black community. Few blacks—or whites— 
had done more to embrace the gospel of self-help. “Anthony 
Crawford’s life and character,” one observer noted, “embodied 
everything that Booker T. Washington held to be virtuous in a 
Negro.” On October 21, 1916, Crawford came to town to sell his 
cotton. He exchanged harsh words with a local white businessman 
over the offering price. When a store clerk wielding an ax handle 
went after Crawford, he backed away, only to be arrested and 
placed in jail, securing him initially from a white mob angry over 
his reported insolence. “When a nigger gets impudent we stretch 
him out and paddle him a bit,” the store manager boasted. The 
president of the National Bank of Abbeville concurred: “Crawford 
was insolent to a white man and he deserved a thrashing.” 


Released on bail, Crawford headed toward the gin where his 
cotton was waiting. The white mob quickly regrouped and attacked 
him. Crawford resisted, injuring one of the whites, but the men 
finally overpowered him and kicked him until he had _ lost 
consciousness. The sheriff persuaded the mob to permit him to 
regain custody of Crawford. From his cell, Crawford was heard to 
say, while spitting blood where they had kicked out his teeth, “I 
thought I was a good citizen.” 


By not displaying “the humility becoming a ‘nigger,’ ” however, 
he had become vulnerable. When a false rumor circulated that 
Crawford might be moved to another jail, the mob mobilized again 
and easily entered the jail. After shoving Crawford’s broken body 
down three flights of stairs, they mutilated him, dug their heels into 
his upturned, quivering face, tied a rope around his neck, and 
dragged him through the streets of the Negro quarter as a warning. 
Finally, they hung him to a pine tree and emptied their guns into his 
body. Dutifully, the coroner convened a jury, which quickly reached 
the verdict that Anthony P. Crawford had come to his death at the 
hands of parties unknown. A subsequent citizens’ meeting ordered 
the remainder of the Crawford family to leave town within three 
weeks. 


A leading South Carolina newspaper had little difficulty in 
ascertaining the principal reason for Crawford’s murder. “Crawford 
was worth around $20,000 and that’s more than most white farmers 
are worth down here. Property ownership always makes the Negro 
more assertive, more independent, and the cracker can’t stand it.” 
But the citizens of Abbeville, regardless of class, demonstrated by 
their action—and inaction—not only extraordinary cowardice but 
also their own complicity in the crime. Pointing to the tree where 
Crawford was hanged, a resident remarked, “I reckon the crowd 
wouldn’t have been so bloodthirsty, only it’s been three years since 
they had any fun with the niggers, and it seems though they jest 
have to have a lynching every so often.” 


The governor and many of the state’s leading newspapers 
condemned the Crawford murder. Some expressed concern over the 
migration of blacks to the North. Some even expressed misgivings 
about decency and justice in South Carolina. 


If Crawford was a “bad Negro,” if he had been implicated in murders, 
assaults or barn burnings it has not been reported. If he was a disturbing 
factor in his community, if he delivered incendiary speeches, if he stirred his 
race to animosity towards the whites, if he was in any way notorious or 


criminal or had been guilty of any offense prior to the day that he was 
killed, it has not been so reported to the press of Abbeville or of the State. 


The only defense set up even by implication, as far as the public is 
informed, for the lynching of Crawford is that a Negro who uses insulting 
language to a white man and then fights back when attacked is worthy of 
death and should be forthwith hanged without process of law, though he is 
in the custody of the law, in jail, and sorely wounded. 


Neither the governor, the newspapers in the state capital, nor the 
local businessmen who hurriedly met to dissociate themselves from 
the crime necessarily spoke for the white people of Abbeville—or 
South Carolina, for that matter. Given the nature of the crime and 
the absence of any indictments, the sentiments expressed in a local 
newspaper perhaps came closer to capturing the dominant public 
mood. “His wealth and coddling from white men desiring his trade, 
emboldened him to assume an equality that the whites will not 
tolerate.” The “immediate cause” of the lynching was, in fact, 
irrelevant to the larger issue. “The ‘best people’ of South Carolina 
know that when white men cease to whip, or kill negroes who 
become obnoxious, that they will take advantage of the laxity, and 
soon make this state untenable for whites of ALL kinds, and that 
under such conditions the ‘best’ will be ‘like the worst, and the 
worst like the best.’ The point here made is, that no matter who 
actually killed Crawford, the responsibility for his death rests upon 
us ALL ALIKE, and because of his own reckless course, due to chest 
inflation from wealth, it was inevitable and RACIALLY 
JUSTIFIABLE.” 


For black South Carolinians, the meaning of the Crawford 
lynching and its consequences were self-evident. “Our people are 
restless, more so now, than I have ever known them,” a black 
clergyman informed a white editor. “Their property has been taken 
from them. In some sections of South Carolina and Georgia, the 
Negroes have been made to leave their property. Those poor, 
hardworking men, sons of Anthony Crawford of Abbeville, have 
only until the 15th of this month to get away. They will leave 50 


bales of cotton in the field; the father left 560 acres of land paid for; 
$300 would have paid all his debts.” 


When whites condemned lynching, they seemed less concerned 
over the black victims than over the very real possibility that white 
civilization itself was on trial. Even as whites could readily agree on 
the inferiority of blacks and the need to maintain white supremacy, 
some also perceived and expressed alarm over the descent of their 
region into barbarism. “The greater peril at this hour where 
outbreak and lawlessness are at the surface,” a southern minister 
declared, “is not that the negro will lose his skin, but that the Anglo- 
Saxon will lose his soul.” A Greensboro, Georgia, newspaper thought 
lynching affected the South’s position throughout the world. “It 
ruins the worth of our investments. If it is not stopped then shut the 
school houses, burn the books, tear down the churches and admit to 
the world Anglo-Saxon civilization is a failure.” Claiming that 
lynchings feed a “spirit of anarchy,” a white Methodist newspaper in 
South Carolina warned that the entire social order might be in 
jeopardy. After all, if a Negro could be hanged for some crime, why 
not a property owner defending his legal rights? “Each such act 
unpunished but encourages repetition often in a less justifiable and 
more wanton form.... Today the negro, tomorrow the prominent 
attorney.” 


Lynchings in the early twentieth century brought into question 
the very standards of civilized behavior in the South, and the white 
businessman expressed growing concern over their impact on the 
economic well-being of the New South. In reporting a lynching of 
two “apparently inoffensive” Negroes, a Memphis newspaper in 
1913 found “no possible motive for the deed” and lamented the loss 
of “good farm hands, real wealth producers.” The average black 
field hand, in the estimation of the newspaper, spent rather than 
saved his wages, much to the benefit of local business. “About all he 
gets goes through his fingers. Commercially, then, he is a very 
valuable asset. It is not good business to kill them.” 


If lynchings were calculated to make an impression on the black 
community and underscore its vulnerability, whites succeeded. But 


at the same time, it exposed black men and women—in ways they 
would never forget—to the moral character of the white 
community. The impression conveyed was not so much the racial 
superiority of whites as their enormous capacity for savagery and 
cowardice, the way they inflicted their terror as crowds and mobs, 
rarely as individuals. “The lynch mob came,” a Mississippi woman 
remembered. “I ain’t never heard of no one white man going to get 
a Negro. They’re the most cowardly people I ever heard of.” 
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WHEN WHITES TOOK to the streets, as in Wilmington, North Carolina, in 
1898, and in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1906, they vented their 
exasperation over increasing evidence of black aggressiveness and 
disregard for racial etiquette. The principal targets were blacks “out 
of their place,” and invariably these included leading and propertied 
blacks. In Wilmington, blacks had used their numerical majority for 
some years to exercise genuine political power, occupying a number 
of city offices. In learning the uses of politics, however, they 
threatened “white supremacy,” which had already triumphed 
throughout most of the South. Wilmington would be “redeemed” 
comparatively late, in November 1898, as whites used fraud and 
intimidation to oust black officeholders. 


Not content with an electoral triumph, a white mob declared war 
on black residents. Tensions had been inflamed in recent weeks over 
rumors of blacks arming themselves and by a provocative editorial 
in a black newspaper questioning the moral character of white 
women and charging that some of them used the charge of rape to 
mask clandestine interracial sexual liaisons when they were 
detected. The editor, Alex Manly, was responding to an article by 
Rebecca Felton defending and urging the lynching of black rapists 
and goading white men to do right by their women. Questioning the 
basis for the hysteria over rape, Manly found the morals of poor 
whites “on a par” with those of poor blacks; many white women, he 


observed, “are not any more particular in the matter of clandestine 
meetings with colored men than are the white men with colored 
women.” As for the much-vaunted male defense of womanhood, he 
chided white women of all classes, “Tell your men that it is no 
worse for a black man to be intimate with a white woman than for a 
white man to be intimate with a colored woman.” And in words that 
particularly outraged white sensitivities, he denounced white men 
for raping and seducing black women and warned them of the 
ultimate consequences of their behavior: “You set yourselves down 
as a lot of carping hypocrites; in fact you cry aloud for the virtue of 
your women, when you seek to destroy the morality of ours. Don’t 
think ever that your women will remain pure while you are 
debauching ours. You sow the seed—the harvest will come in due 
time.” 


That was more than most whites could tolerate. After the election, 
a mob demolished the press and burned down the newspaper office, 
forcing the editor to flee for his life. Whites then roamed the streets, 
terrorizing and killing blacks at random, some of them shouting, 
“We are just shooting to see the niggers run.” One black resident, 
accused of wounding a white man in an exchange of fire, begged the 
mob for mercy, claiming he had five small children at home. They 
told him to leave, but he had not gone ten feet before the top of his 
head was severed by bullets. “It was a horrible sight,” a member of 
the white militia reported. “The negroes are frightened out of their 
wits.” 


Long after the riot, black residents found it impossible to forget 
the scenes they had witnessed. “It come so that we in this town is 
afraid of a white face,” a black mother told a teacher. Still another 
black resident, in a letter to President William McKinley, asked in 
the midst of the Spanish-American War, “Is this the land of the free 
and the home of the brave? How can the Negro sing my country tis 
of thee?” Alluding to the targets of the white mob, this black woman 
added a revealing afterthought: “The Negroes that have been 
banished are all property owners.... Had they been worthless 
Negroes, we would not care.” As one of the “mourners in a strange 


land with no protection near,” she chose to remain anonymous. “I 
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cannot sign my name and live.” 


Nearly fifteen hundred Wilmington blacks, most of them 
propertied, chose to leave the city; whites moved quickly to 
confiscate their property for unpaid taxes. From exile in the North, 
Alex Manly added a footnote: “While the North Carolina negro 
troops were away fighting for the flag, the white man in the South 
rose up to drive the colored from the ballot box.” Charles Chesnutt 
had already left his native North Carolina for Cleveland, Ohio, from 
where he called the massacre “an outbreak of pure, malignant and 
altogether indefensible race prejudice, which makes me feel 
personally humiliated, and ashamed for the country and the state.” 
Three years later he would publish the novel Marrow of Tradition, 
based on what had happened in Wilmington. George H. White, 
reelected to Congress from North Carolina in 1898, the only 
remaining black member of that body, had had enough. He knew 
that the violence in Wilmington, along with the successful 
disfranchisement campaign in the state, had doomed any further 
black political opportunities. “I can no longer live in North Carolina 
and be a man.” After completing his term, he lived out his 
remaining years in the North. Nearly three-quarters of a century 
would elapse before another black person would be elected to the 
U.S. Congress from the South. 


For most white residents, what had triumphed in Wilmington was 
“the highest sense of honor” over the dark forces of “negroism.” The 
leader of the mob—a lawyer and former congressman who 
condoned the killing of black voters—became mayor of the city. His 
wife would become the state president of the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy. Black residents had been caught off guard by the 
scope and relentlessness of the white onslaught. John Dancy, an 
active layman in the A.M.E. Zion Church, an influential editor, and 
a Republican leader, chose to condemn Manly for remarks he 
thought calculated to provoke whites. “The manhood of a race that 
will not defend its womanhood,” declared Dancy, “is unworthy of 
the respect of that womanhood.” His remarks may have been 


designed to placate whites, but they betrayed an ignorance of the 
historical record. White men who defended white womanhood were 
hailed as heroes; black men who defended black womanhood were 
more likely to lose their lives in the effort. 


JOURNALISTS, POLITICIANS, and historians defined the outburst in Atlanta in 
September 1906, much as they described the events in Wilmington 
in 1898, as “a race riot.” The term tends to distort what happened in 
both places; they were massacres, not riots, and they were inspired, 
directed, and carried out by members of all classes of white society. 
The massacre in Wilmington did not compare in scope or ferocity 
with the savage outburst of racial violence in Atlanta. For much of a 
week, whites lynched, murdered, assaulted, and plundered black 
residents. 


Racial tensions had been heightened by the vitriolic rhetoric 
supporting disfranchisement and segregation and by race-baiting 
white politicians. The continuing influx of young blacks from the 
countryside, the notoriety (and popularity) of the “Decatur Street 
dives” that many of them frequented, a rising crime rate, officially 
sanctioned police terrorism, and reported epidemics of black 
“impudence” and “presumptuousness,” culminating in attacks on 
white women, created an explosive mixture (“a veritable social 
tinder box,” a visiting journalist called it) that could no longer be 
contained. Few of the rumored rapes had any basis in fact, but they 
were enough to create a racial hysteria the press quickly exploited 
and inflamed, magnifying the scattered incidents into “an 
intolerable epidemic of rape.” Still, whites would perceive the 
Atlanta Riot much as they perceived Reconstruction, insisting that 
criminal elements in the black community had brought on the white 
outrage. Young Margaret Mitchell, who would later achieve fame 
with her fictional treatment of the Civil War and Reconstruction, 
remembered as a five-year-old girl seeking refuge under the bed, 
thinking she was escaping “Negro mobs” seeking to burn down the 
town. 


The “riot” began on September 22. More than ten thousand 
whites participated (including “members of the best families”); it 
went on for four days and nights, and much of black Atlanta was 
laid waste by burning and looting. It left some twenty-six people 
dead (twenty-five blacks and one white), more than two hundred 
seriously injured (mostly blacks), and hundreds under arrest (almost 
all of them blacks); more than a thousand blacks fled the city. None 
of the dead blacks had been suspected of any crime, and none of 
them was a vagrant; all of them, a white citizens’ committee 
subsequently reported, were “honest, industrious, and law-abiding 
citizens,” and they had suffered “unspeakable brutality.” The city’s 
police chose to make themselves prudently scarce, interceding 
mostly to disarm blacks trying to protect their homes and families 
even as gun sales to whites multiplied. The state militia proved 
equally ineffectual, some of the soldiers preferring to support the 
mob. “There wuz a gang of soldiers,” one black witness recalled, 
“and I say gang because that is just what I feel they wuz from the 
way they acted, dressed in uniform of Uncle Sam and sent out 
because they wuz supposed to keep the law and there they wuz 
breaking it. They wuz acting like ordinary, revengeful people, 
pouring out their hatred for the Negro.” Down the streets they 
came, he remembered, shouting and singing, 


We are rough, we are tough, 
We are rough, we are tough, 
We kill niggers and never get enough. 


Roving bands of white marauders left an ugly trail of black bodies 
and demolished homes and shops. They dragged blacks off streetcars 
and clubbed, slashed, mutilated, and tormented them; they 
murdered blacks at random (“Burn him! Kill the nigger! Kill the 
black devil!”); they invaded black business establishments; and they 
burned down black homes. Lucy Rucker, a child at the time, 
remembered only spending most of the first night with her mother 
on the floor in her home, hoping the mob would pass them by; her 
father and brother had tried to ascertain what was happening and 


ended up seeking refuge in the post office building. “We didn’t 
know what had happened to them, and we found that they [whites] 
were butchering people, taking them off streetcars, just killing them, 
that’s all.” The assaults on black men, women, and children often 
degenerated into downright savagery, replete with mutilations and 
severed limbs; souvenir hunters scrambled for clothes, fingers, and 
toes. The courageous and risky efforts of some whites to intercede or 
offer shelter to blacks were mostly ineffectual, as were sporadic and 
unorganized black attempts at defense and retaliation. 


For black Atlantans, and for many southern blacks who lived 
elsewhere, these four days would forever be etched in their 
memories. Walter White, then a youth of thirteen, remembered the 
riot as his racial awakening. “I knew then who I was.” He came to 
learn, too, that intelligence, talent, or virtue made no difference to 
whites. “A curse like that of Judas was upon us, a mark of 
degradation fashioned with heavenly authority.” He heard the mob 
outside threatening to burn down his home, shouting, “That’s where 
that nigger mail carrier lives! Let’s burn it down! It’s too nice for a 
nigger to live in!” Benjamin Mays, a twelve-year-old boy living in 
South Carolina, recalled reading about the riot and hearing talk 
about its causes. He asked his future brother-in-law why white men 
could do whatever they wished to black women but black men were 
lynched if they did the same to white women or were merely 
accused and innocent. “My prospective brother-in-law stopped by 
the side of the road and gave me a stern lecture. He told me in 
positive language never to discuss that matter again. It was 
dangerous talk....” W. E. B. Du Bois, an Atlanta University professor, 
was out of town when the riot began; he rushed back to the city to 
be with his wife and six-year-old child, and he knew what he had to 
do. “I bought a Winchester double-barreled shotgun and two dozen 
rounds of shells filled with buckshot. If a white mob had stepped on 
the campus where I lived I would without hesitation have sprayed 
their guts over the grass. They did not come.” 


Much of the violence fell on blacks who had succeeded, who had 
faithfully adhered to the Washingtonian faith—the property-owning 


blacks, the most industrious, the most respectable, the most law- 
abiding, the most accommodating, the most educated. The middle- 
class neighborhoods in which they lived, and where the black 
colleges were located, became natural targets of the mob, as did the 
black businesses on Auburn Street. In attacking these areas, the mob 
proposed to teach the presumptuous, uppity, and “highfalutin 
niggers”—many of them teachers, physicians, lawyers, clergymen, 
merchants, and editors—lessons they would never forget. But black 
men and women placed their own interpretation on the meaning of 
what they had undergone: Neither a deferential accommodation nor 
economic success guaranteed them their civil or human rights. In 
the aftermath of the riot, a young Atlanta black wrote to a friend 
about the depth of his disillusionment: 


How would you feel, if with our history, there came a time when, after 
speeches and papers and teachings you acquired property and were 
educated, and were a fairly good man, it were impossible for you to walk 
the street (for whose maintenance you were taxed) with your sister without 
being in mortal fear of death if you resented any insult offered to her? How 
would you feel if you saw a governor, a mayor, a sheriff, whom you could 
not oppose at the polls, encourage by deed or word or both, a mob of “best” 
and worst citizens to slaughter your people in the streets and in their own 
homes and in their places of business? Do you think that you could resist 
the same wrath that caused God to slay the Philistines and the Russians to 
throw bombs? I can resist it, but with each new outrage I am less able to 
resist it. 


Noting how the mob singled out for attack “the respectable and 
lawabiding coloured person,” an English visitor thought the riot “a 
grimly ironic comment” on Washington’s success formula. So did 
Charles W. Chesnutt, who twenty-five years earlier had expressed 
his conviction “that as the colored people, as a class, show 
themselves worthy of respect and recognition, the old prejudice will 
vanish, or wear away....” 


But in 1906 he reminded Washington “that the riot occurred only 
a few days after your splendid object lesson of the Negro’s progress 


in business and the other arts of peace.” With Washington clearly in 
mind, Chesnutt noted “that those best qualified to speak, and whose 
utterances would carry most weight, have not been in a position to 
express themselves fully. I appreciate the difficulty of their 
situation.” He expected it would take “a long time” before “this race 
problem” could be resolved peacefully. “The American people will 
have to swallow the Negro, in punishment for their sins,” he told 
Washington. “Doubtless the dose is a bitter one, but there is no 
other way out. It only remains for all of us to make the process as 
little painful as possible to all concerned.” 


Among the many blacks terrorized and driven from their homes 
was Dr. W. F. Penn, a prominent physician, a graduate of Yale, a 
man who commanded considerable influence in the community. 
After the riot, in many ways reiterating the questions raised by 
other blacks, he asked a group of prominent Atlanta whites: 


What shall we do? We have been disarmed: how shall we protect our lives 
and property? If living a sober, industrious, upright life, accumulating 
property and educating his children as best he knows how, is not the 
standard by which a coloured man can live and be protected in the South, 
what is to become of him? If the kind of life I have lived isn’t the kind you 
want, shall I leave and go North? 


When we aspire to be decent and industrious we are told that we are bad 
examples to other coloured men. Tell us what your standards are for 
coloured men. What are the requirements under which we may live and be 
protected? What shall we do? 


The white citizens of Atlanta had few ready answers, though they 
went through the motions of reforming the police department and 
establishing a civic league made up of leading whites to promote 
interracial harmony. Some deplored the riot, while reasserting 
traditional paternalistic attitudes. “The negro race is a child-race,” 
one regretful Atlanta lawyer declared. “We are a strong race, their 
guardians. We have boasted of our superiority, and we have now 
sunk to this level—we have shed the blood of our helpless wards.” 


Still another white Atlantan claimed to know Dr. Penn, considered 
him a good man, and vowed that the city would protect such 
Negroes. “If necessary I will go out and sit on his porch with a rifle.” 
That sentiment at least went beyond that of the president of the 
United States, Theodore Roosevelt. Although the riot was front-page 
news across the country, the president made no_ public 
condemnation of it. 


Like Dr. Penn, most black Atlantans who had fled the city 
returned gradually and fearfully. Kathleen Redding, a native 
Atlantan born in 1890, entered Atlanta University one week after 
the riot. “The campus, of course, was quite hushed ... the city 
students were a little wary because we had to cross town to get to 
the university.” Adrienne McNeil Herndon, a graduate of Atlanta 
University and married to a prominent black businessman, wrote to 
Booker T. Washington, who had recently selected her for an article 
on black women. The riot, she told him, had made her feel they 
could never have a real home “in this ungodly section. Some times I 
doubt if there is any spot in this country where one with Negro 
blood can plant a home free from prejudice scorn & molestation. 
The sanctity of the Negro home is to the majority (the vast majority) 
of the white race a thing unrecognized.” Washington, on the other 
hand, tried to put the best face on the disaster, calling the post-riot 
citizens’ meetings “the most sane and serious effort that has ever 
been made in the South by Southern white people to get into touch 
with the educated and leading colored people.” 
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IT sap MucH Of the desperation many blacks felt in the 1890s and the 
early twentieth century that they might, like Washington, choose to 
find in the intensity of white violence and repression a sign of hope 
and progress. From his extensive investigations, Walter White 
concluded that “lynching is much more an expression of Southern 
fear of Negro progress than of Negro crime.” Lynching, in this view, 


did not necessarily succeed in reinforcing racial repression; on the 
contrary, it suggested the refusal of black men and women to submit 
with equanimity to that repression. None other than Frederick 
Douglass suggested in 1892 that the racial violence and lynchings 
may actually be “a favorable symptom”: 


It is proof that the Negro is not standing still. He is not dead, but alive and 
active. He is not drifting with the current, but manfully resisting it and 
fighting his way to better conditions than those of the past, and better than 
those which popular opinion prescribes for him. He is not contented with 
his surroundings.... 


A ship rotting at anchor meets with no resistance, but when she sets sail 
on the sea, she has to buffet opposing billows. The enemies of the Negro see 
that he is making progress and they naturally wish to stop him and keep 
him in just what they consider his proper place. 


They who aspire to higher grades than those fixed for them by society are 
scouted and scorned as upstarts for their presumptions. 


Embracing that same reassuring posture, John Mitchell, editor of the 
Richmond Planet, urged his people to think more positively about 
their prospects. “The very oppression which is being forced upon 
him like a pall is working wonderful results, trying him in the 
furnace of fire and bringing him out a new race regenerated and 
redeemed.” The extraordinary amount of attention and energy 
expended on black Southerners, Henry M. Turner argued in 1904, 
refuted most compellingly the charge of inferiority. “[M]Jore laws 
have been enacted by the different legislatures of the country, and 
more judicial decisions have been delivered and proclaimed against 
this piece of inferiority called negro than have been issued against 
any people since time began.” Given the attempts to suppress the 
race, Turner concluded, “It would appear that the negro is the 
greatest man on earth.” 


It was bold talk in the face of harsh realities. How many who 
underwent the ordeal of fire lived to tell about it? Who can know 


now what those blacks who lived at the time were prepared to suffer 
in the name of race regeneration and redemption? Most, after all, 
found themselves in an impossible situation as they weighed the 
advice to improve their lives against the realities they faced each 
day. The contradictions mounted, and few could find ways to 
reconcile them. How could they be frugal if they found it impossible 
(even dangerous) to accumulate any savings? How could they 
maintain a clean appearance and clean homes if denied decent 
housing and the basic city services whites were accorded—and if 
whites greeted with derision black efforts to upgrade their 
appearance and homes? How could they be hardworking and 
diligent if denied the rewards of their labor? How could they be 
expected to respect the law if the law and its enforcement agencies 
denied them minimal respect and protection? How could they be 
asked to respect contracts if defrauded by employers, landlords, and 
merchants? 


No wonder many blacks who had survived bondage saw little 
hope for improving their lives or the prospects of their children. “Ah 
can’[t] see much hope fur de youn’ folks,” Archie Booker, a former 
Virginia slave, confessed, and his despondency, like that of many 
blacks, rested not on his perception of black possibilities but on his 
insight into white character and behavior. “White folks is too 
greedy. Looks like de mo a man labors, de mo de othuhs try to git it 
fum im.” 


The few self-made black men and women who accumulated 
property and wealth were social anomalies, though they did keep 
the aspiration alive for others. Like Booker T. Washington and the 
black apostles of self-help, they assumed that others could succeed 
as they had, if only they practiced the necessary virtues and 
possessed the necessary character, if only they adopted the standard 
self-help advice and embraced the Washington formula. But the 
successful, all too often, paid a heavy price if they expected to retain 
their gains. No one did more to internalize the etiquette of 
deferential accommodation than those blacks who had the most to 
lose. “The more a Negro owned,” Benjamin Mays perceived, “the 


more humble he had to act in order to keep in the good graces of 
the white people.” 


That was common knowledge, and successful and ambitious 
blacks found various ways to adapt their day-to-day lives and 
thoughts to such realities to blunt white suspicions and fears. 
Explaining his formula for achieving “success” and maintaining his 
gains, a Mississippi farm owner minced few words: “Hard work, 
slow saving, and staying in my place, acting humble, that’s how I 
did it.” (At the word “humble,” he laughed.) When a white Atlanta 
newspaper featured Cody Bryant, said to be the “richest Negro 
farmer,” and assessed his impressive real-estate and financial worth, 
it also bestowed on him the ultimate white seal of approval: “Bryant 
is a splendid type of the old slavery-time negro. Humble, courteous 
and scrupulously honest, he has the respect and confidence of his 
white friends and his credit with the mercantile houses and 
banks ... is practically unlimited.” The newspaper also made a point 
of noting that Bryant paid no attention to politics, had never 
attended school, and “has a profound contempt for the latter-day 
professional negro officeseeker.” 


For all blacks, the successful and the unsuccessful, the educated 
and the illiterate, the need to anticipate and to accommodate white 
expectations took on a critical importance. “The South is gettin to 
be too dangerous for coloured people,” a black waiter in an Atlanta 
hotel told a northern visitor in the aftermath of the riot. “Do you 
talk much about these things among yourselves?” the visitor asked 
him. “We don’t talk about much else,” he replied. “It’s sort of life 
and death with us.” 


The waiter had made his point, employing hyperbole to do so. 
Blacks talked, in fact, about many things, not all of them related to 
white folks, and by the turn of the century they were sustaining an 
increasingly separate institutional and cultural life. Whites took 
notice, and they continued to have misgivings about what they saw. 
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NEITHER THE END Of Reconstruction nor the triumph of disfranchisement 
and Jim Crow brought to white Southerners the racial security they 
so desperately sought. White supremacy appeared to be firmly in 
place, sustained by economic coercion, violence, and enforced 
custom and habit. But a growing uneasiness and _ restlessness 
continued to grip the black South, and whites were not oblivious to 
this development. What a white politician wrote to a friend in South 
Carolina after the end of Reconstruction seemed no less true at the 
turn of the century: “We have no enemy in our front. But the 
negroes are almost as well disciplined in their silence and inactivity 
as they were before in their aggressiveness.” 


If disfranchisement, segregation, and violence had an intimidating 
effect on southern blacks and inhibited their actions, whites 
somehow seemed no more secure. William H. Skaggs, a prominent 
Alabama businessman and banker and the former mayor of 
Talladega, confided his concerns in 1905 to a friend and fellow 
Alabamian. He had voted for the constitution that disfranchised the 
Negro, and yet “there is more trouble between the races than there 
was in 1872.” In his recent travels through Mississippi, he had found 
“the bitterness between the whites and the blacks ... more 
pronounced than I had observed before.” In his own home counties 
in Alabama, he confessed, “from all I could see and hear, there was 
more talk about the ‘niggers’ and the possible dangers of a conflict 
between the whites and the blacks than I have heard since I was a 
small boy.” With equal concern, a Memphis newspaper in 1892 
noted that the Negro as “a political factor” had been brought under 
control. “But neither laws nor lynchings can subdue his lusts. Sooner 
or later it will force a crisis. We do not know in what form it will 
come.” 


Nor apparently had the violence and repression visited on black 
Southerners satisfied the “lusts” of many whites. With a seemingly 
undiminished fury, whites acted on their fears of black aggression 
and advancement. Residing on a houseboat on the Mississippi River 


near New Orleans when they were not working their way up the 
river, Frank and Alice Thrasher learned to live with the heightened 
racial tensions. The arrest of three black youths accused of 
murdering a shrimp fisherman produced a caustic response: “It is 
hard to tell what will be done with them. The evidence being 
circumstantial. But Jefferson Parish of which Gretna is the county 
seat seems to have a great antipathy to the nigger in general and are 
daily shooting and lynching them without apparent cause. So it 
would be supposed that they will not let a guilty one escape.” 
Although the Thrashers learned to live with these tensions, they 
could never overcome them. “The longer I live here,” Alice Thrasher 
wrote her brother-in-law, “the more I dread and fear the nigger.” 


The repression of black Southerners through coercion, fraud, 
violence, and legal force managed to induce in some whites a false 
sense of security. “We are crowing down here like children because 
we have settled the negro question,” John S. Bassett wrote from 
Durham, North Carolina, in 1898. But the celebration, thought 
Bassett, would be short-lived. “We don’t see that we have not settled 
it by half. At best we have only postponed it.” Five years later, 
Bassett penned a gloomy analysis of the “everlasting negro 
question,” concluding that “today there is more hatred of whites for 
blacks and blacks for whites than ever before.” Both races, he 
argued, had been caught “in a torrent of passion which, I fear, is 
leading to an end which I dare not name.” If blacks had once 
acceded to inferior accommodations and treatment, they were 
becoming, in Bassett’s estimation, “too intelligent and too refined” 
to be satisfied with what their elders had been forced to endure. 
“Formerly, it did not hurt his pride to ride in a ‘Jim Crow car’; for 
he had little or no pride of that kind. Now he considers this law a 
badge of inferiority, a mark of intolerance which he will some day 
wipe out.” 


But Bassett’s warning went unheeded, and he confided to a friend 
his intellectual isolation in the New South. “I do not have the honor 
to agree with most of my fellow Anglo-Saxons on the negro 
question.” That proved to be an understatement. In an article that 


attracted considerable attention, Bassett thought “the only solution 
to race conflict” lay in adopting “the children of Africa” into 
American life. “In spite of our race feelings, of which the writer has 
his share, they will win equality some time.” Most whites 
vehemently disagreed. Only a vote by the faculty and students of 
Trinity College, expressing their support for the principles of 
academic freedom and a free press, saved Bassett from having to 
flee his professorship and his residence. 


Although black crime rates had supposedly risen sharply, whites 
could seldom cite instances of organized black resistance to white 
controls. But this, too, failed to reassure many whites. The apparent 
absence of overt black aggression was not so much a source of 
comfort as a disturbing confirmation that such aggression was 
contemplated; the very appearance of black docility and passivity 
seemed ominous and threatening. “The race situation is bad,” the 
editor of the Charleston Evening Post confided to a newspaper 
colleague in 1919. “We don’t know what is going on among the 
negroes and explosions may occur at any time under our feet.” Six 
years earlier, arriving in New Orleans after a deadly shooting 
incident involving whites and blacks, a visitor thought she discerned 
an atmosphere of racial uncertainty and tension. “Although whites 
and blacks generally live peaceably together, there is sometimes a 
smouldering fire below....” 


Even when blacks acted with proper deference, whites seemed no 
less suspicious. A resident of Conyers, Georgia, thought most 
Negroes in town were “very peaceable,” but that gave him only 
slight comfort as he viewed the future. “[E]very day I notice they 
are inching towards the danger line....” 


